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Drawing in Pen-and-Ink 
STILL LIFE 


WILLIAM 8. RICE 
Head of Art De pl ° Fre mont High Ne hool, al land, Cal 


()* E of the most fascinating subjects 
to students whp are taking a 
course in freehand drawing in the high 
school is the study of light and shade, 
texture and quality, through the ‘me- 
dium of pen and ink. Pen drawings 
have one great advantage over all other 
kinds of drawings—they will not rub off, 
or smudge, after they are completed. 
Consequently students will take more 
pains with a drawing executed in this 
medium than with either a charcoal or 
pencil study. When a pen drawing is 
completed it also means more to the 
student than a drawing executed in 
either of the above mediums because 
“it looks so much like a print.”’ 

In the botany and zoology classes, as 

medium for illustration, its advan- 
tages are unquestionable. To be sure, 
the technique of the pen is a study in 
itself and not all drawing students are 
successful as pen draughtsmen; but the 
elementary practice sheets of line and 
faithfully 
rehearsed several times, most students 


tint shading having been 
find the work comparatively easy. Of 
course, no one should be encouraged to 
take up pen and ink work until he has a 
pretty fair understanding of form, light 
and dark, texture, proportion, and per- 
spective, which comes with the ele- 
mentary study of type solids, still-life, 


casts, and natural objects, executed in 
pencil or charcoal. 

‘“ How shall I run my lines?”’ is one of 
the most perplexing problems of the 
student essaying to render in black pen 
lines his first subject. 

“Any direction at all so long as you 
produce the desired effect,’’ is the oft 
When the 


remembers the simple little rule that 


repeated advice. student 
“the lines should follow the direction of 
the surface that is being rendered,” 
there is no occasion for perplexities in 
regard to this matter. 

“Try a bit of the subject in lead 
pencil lines first when in doubt, first in 
one direction then in another, then 
select the ones for inking which seem 
best to express the effect,’’ is another bit 
of oft repeated advice in my classes. 

The materials necessary for this work 
are: bristol board or any smooth white 
drawing paper, the surface of which 
should be of sufficient strength to stand 
some erasing with an ink eraser. It 
should not be so soft as to allow the pen 
to pull up bits of fuzz, thereby blotting 
The ink should be jet black. 
Any good liquid India ink is recom- 
mended. A moderately hard lead pencil 


the lines. 


for outlining the subject, a 
eraser for removing preliminary pencil 


sponge 


outlines after the inking is completed, 
















































ILLUSTRATION 2 PEN RENDERINGS 








PLATE:-|* PEN HAANDLING & PLASTER CAST RENDERINGS 
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iS ILLUSTRATION 2 i PEN OBJECT DRAWING 





| ( PLATE:-2: STILL LIFE - DRAWN SINGLY OR IN GROUPS 
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STI LIFE PRESENTS A DRILL FOR STUDY OF LIGHT AND SHADE IN PEN AND INK IN AN INTERESTING 
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fou 

Nos. 
mended for general use, a 
light 
for strong vigorous lines; a small paint 
solid 
A pencil sharpener 


about 
Gillott’s 


pens and penholders. 
303 and 404 are recom- 
No. 170 for 
a ball-pointed pen 


flexible lines, 


brush is useful for filling in 
blacks occasionally. 
for keeping a point on the lead, and a 
blotter to be used in case of accident 
should be on hand. These few articles 
constitute the materials needed for the 
work. 


The 


drawing is 


exercise in and ink 


that of 


first pen 


making lines, or 
rather expressing various “values,” or 
tints and shades, by means of lines of 
varying thicknesses placed at uniform 


The that | 


usually start my pupils in is one con- 


distances apart. exercise 
sisting of several one-inch squares with 
a quarter-inch space between each. The 
tints or values range from white to pure 
black. 


outlines. 


The spaces are ruled with pencil 

The first space, number one, 
represents a very light tone and is made 
with pen No. 303, light lines about one- 
the 


lines in each block begin and end sharply 


eighth of an inch apart. Let ail 


on the pencil outlines so that a pen out- 
line would seem a superfluity. In num- 
ber two the lines are closer. In number 
three the lines are a trifle coarser and 
In number 
Use pen No. 404 


for five, six, and seven. 


also a trifle closer together. 
four, still more so. 
Six and seven 
are made with brisker strokes and with 
considerably more pressure: upon the 
pen. In six the effect desired is even- 
ness of tone rather than regularity of 
line or stroke. Eight is filled in with 
the brush. Always wash out the brush 
thoroughly after using India ink on it. 
If this precaution is not observed the ink 
will ruin the brush in a very short time. 
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These 


practiced until, in the judgment of the 


line tint exercises should be 


teacher, the student’s handling of the 


lines exhibits sufficient facility of ex- 
pression to warrant his attempting some 
simple white type solid; as a cube, 
pyramid or hexagonal prism, or a simple 
These 


apply this flat tint shading to represent 


cast. will test his ability to 
the various tints and shades seen in the 
model before him. 

After this 


rounding white surfaces as cones, cylin- 


sort of subjects, follow 


ders, spheres, and vase forms. Just 
enough of these formal subjects should 
be given to give the student the key to 
the art of their expression. Too many 
of these type solids are apt to prove 
wearisome; so after a sufficient number 
of such exercises have been indulged in 
for the sake of discipline, more interest 
take their places 


ing objects may 


Casts are always good subjects and 
make interesting drawings; moreovel! 
the student is not obliged to think about 
color values in rendering these white 
objects. 

As the students advance, I call their 
attention to the fact that the subject of 
“color values” will come up for their 


consideration when they attempt to 
render subjects like “ The Silk Drapery,’ 
“The Sea Shell,’ and “ Hawk’s Feather,” 
shown on Plate A. 

To do full justice to natural objects 
Plate 3, Plant 


must have a bit of the “‘naturalist’”’ in 


as shown on Life, one 


his make-up, for the old adage,‘* Knowl- 


edge is power,’’ can never be more 


aptly applied than in this case. Possess- 
ing this gift, one draws with more 
character and feeling. 

High school students of botany will 


find their knowledge of great assistance 
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in developing their powers of observa- 
tion along this line. The group of seed 
pods on Plate 3 was made to illustrate 
a paper on botany, likewise the study of 
Indian Pipe, or Ghost Flower. 

A branch ot cherries is an exceedingly 
fascinating subject in pen and ink, al- 
though it is not an easy matter to mass 
the little berries so that they will not be 
too much individualized; or, as some 
one aptly puts it, as though “each one 
wanted to have its own say.”’ If you 
include some leaves in the composition, 
they will greatly enhance the interest 
and effect. In drawing the leaves with 
the pen do not draw each vein literally; 
rather suggest them, that is, pay special 
attention to getting the correct shape 
the the 
lights will take care of themselves.” 


and mass of shadows, and 


The models should be placed so that the 
light comes from one side, preferably 
the left. 
be more crisp or 


Thus, lights and shadows will 
contrasty. A pen 
sketch which lacks these two qualities, 
lacks almost everything else. 

It is advisable to use these drawing 
plates merely as reference material and 
not as “copies.” Take similar objects, 
fruits or flowers to draw from and pose 
as these studies 


them in like manner 


even though it makes the work 
difficult at first. 
practice work, the arrangement 
should be that of the student. 

to keep your own individuality, pro- 


more 
After a short time of 
also 


Strive 


ducing rather a poor drawing of your 


own than an exact copy of another’s 
interpretation of nature. 

It is best to begin these studies with 
something very simple and then advance 
through steady stages to more complex 


subjects. Do not attempt any grouping 
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or massing of the flowers or objects, but 
be content at first to study them individ- 
The first 


form 


consideration will be 


that 


ually. 


that of and will require a 
careful lead pencil drawing on bristol 
board, following the curves of stems, 
leaves, and petals with great accuracy. 
With the next thought, that of light and 
shade, the 


Where a 


another, it 


inking will be considered. 
shaded by 


this 


petal or leaf is 


will be well to indieate 
at once with as few lines as possible, 


No. 404 or No. 303 
CGillott pen not perfectly new. 


using perhaps a 


It is advisable for the student to con- 
fine himself to simple studies of white or 
nearly white flowers, as the magnolia, 
tulip, daisy, lily and the various mem- 


Avoid 
the 


bers of the narcissus family. 


meaningless lines, expressing In 


drawing with as much directness and 
simplicity as possible, the unpretentious 
subject chosen. 

To one interested in pen drawing the 
fact that for 


serious study it is better, if possible, to 


must become apparent 


avoid inking outlines, since in nature 


there are none. The white petal has, 
it is true, no real outline; but since it is 
not always suitable or effective to add 
the 


naturally seen, we may put in an out- 


background against which it is 


line where none exists, to make the 


subject more convincing. Even in such 
cases, however, the hardness of the edge 
may be relieved by avoiding a severe 
unbroken line, feeling the way as it were, 
around the form with several sketchy 
and broken lines. Often it is possible 
to do away with outlines by massing an- 
other petal in shadow against another, or 
by having the foliage express the outline 


by ending sharply along its edges. 









ILLUSTRATION 2 10 PLANT DRAWINGS 
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Painting with Ink 


PETER J. 


Piacninepate the type of pen draw- 
ing used for illustration twenty-five 
or thirty years ago with those found 
largely in use today, we discover a 
With 


but few exceptions, there seemed then 


marked difference in treatment. 


to be a tendency to use a finer line, and 
consequently a larger number of strokes 
to produce the darker shades or tones; 
today it is noticeable that the drift is 
toward fewer and more thoughtful lines, 
a broader, surer stroke for lower tones 
and less cross hatching 
The 


newer treatment 1s 


and shadows, 
where texture is desired. 
of the 


stronger shadows, less monotony, a sense 


except 
final result 
of directness, and—last but not least 
—work that makes stronger reproduc- 
tions. More forethought and planning 
are necessary to produce the picture with 
fewer lines, but the results are corres- 
pondingly greater. There is equally as 
much, if not more, room for individ- 
uality of treatment with lines ranging 
from a short, open stroke with sugges- 
tive shadows to a long, slow line in close 
imitation of wood-cut effect. 

There are many things which enter 
into the success of the pen picture aside 


While we 
immediately appreciate the forceful one, 


from the lines employed. 


vet it is with difficulty at times that we 
discover the real hiding of the artist’s 
power, whether it is more in the techni- 
cal rendering of line or the exhibition of 
a thorough knowledge of the essentials 
to beautiful form. Our first impulse 
may find expression in undue praise of 
the technique. While the imitator may 
seize upon a masterful rendering of a 
subject as the larger share of the suc- 


RENNINGS 
Illustrator. V ) intain Vie 
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v, California 


cess, slavishly following a style will not | 
produce the happy results unless wit! 
it is demonstrated the knowledge of 


fundamentals. will re 


fact 


Careful study 
that 
treatment 


veal the underneath — th 


beautiful there will appear 
the necessary foundation of every good 
beautiful composition, spler 


lights, 


picture 


did relation of darks to good 
balance, excellent tone values. 

Space will not permit discussion of all 
the essentials, but there are some things 
which all successful pen artists do 
things, which if known to the beginner, 
would greatly aid him in the production 
There are some 


of telling results. 


things in nature that can be more 
successfully represented by one method 
of line than another. A knowledge in 
this line will start the beginner right 
foot first. 


saving labor which every 


Too, there are short cuts to 


profession: 
worker employs; these, used without 

sacrifice of principle, will be justified and 
covering areas ol 


save much time in 


paper. As a general rule, pen pictures 
should be planned so as to reduce the 
subject to three tones, or four at most. 
With a limited medium it is easier to 
define three tones than more, and as 
with other mediums, the less compli- 
cated the plan, the more pleasing the 
result. Some workers begin with a 

solid black spot as a sort of focus for the } 
eye, next using one medium dark, § 

middle tone and then a sketchy edge of 9 | 
lines that serve as the third tone (see § | 
page of illustrations.) Others prefer to 


cover the given area more completely 






by using the same simple arrangement § 






of tones but with more painstaking 









ILLUSTRATION 2 PEN RENDERING 
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266 
lines, making use of the direction of line 
for producing modeling as well as suc- 
cessful tone value. 

Until of late a treatment of sky has 
been avoided, presumably because a 
successful sky must be done by the 
process of a wood-cut line. At first it 
might seem to be exceedingly tedious to 
cover a large surface of picture with 
parallel, freehand lines, but a little 
practice will prove this to be as simple 
a method as can be employed to produce 
an even tone over a given area. Some- 
times, after going over a space allotted 
to sky or a similar area, and finding that 
the tone is too light, it is possible to go 
over the ground again in the same tracks 

the irregularities produced only add- 
ing vibration to the tone. In a light 
tone sky, clouds may be left without 
modeling, or modeling can be effected 
with a change of the direction of line. 

In general, a horizontal line suggests 
a flat plane—the top of a rock or house 


while a line with a vertical direction 


suggests the upright surface. This plan 
can easily be carried too far and cause 
the work to look 
principal thought to keep in mind is the 


mechanical; the 


need of change in direction when the 
This 


applies to the anatomy of hands and 


plane of the object changes. 
faces as well as stones and trees and 
other objects. 

If suggestion is the password to suc- 
cess in painting, it will also be. found to 
admit the artist in ink. Changing the 
direction of a line often suggests a rough 
surface like bark, rough ground, or 
stone foundations. Crossing the lines 
for deep shadows without detail suggests 
a multitude of leaves. Lines of equal 
size at right angles suggest a pattern for 
cloth, for the nature of the cross is a 
weave. Where the object represented 
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is & mountainside or distant building 
and the long lines become monotonous, 
intervals with 


The 


change suggests masonry or stones Ol 


they may be broken at 
short lines in opposite directions. 


uneven surface. 

Variety and interest can be increased 
by the use of a large range of strokes 
varying in size up to a line much larger 
than can be easily made with a 


Here 


pen. 


a brush will do the work better. 


Where much very dark surface is 
wanted, draw a white line over a solid 
black. Brush work and white ove 


black are means for time saving as well 
as vigorous effect. 

A volume of work combined with the 
need of getting it out quickly forces one 
to choose the shortest road to the best 
result. The accompanying illustration 
of a ruled, night sky demonstrates a 
short method to making a set of twelve, 
uniform in size and thought yet without 
being an entire repetition. 

First a careful hand ruling was made 
of the whole area; then an etching was 
made the same size and twelve proofs 
pulled on scratchboard, using tissue 
paper friskets to block out the ruling 
where trees or other objects had to be 
drawn. Where the white place needed 
was small, the lines could be scratched 
with a knife. The 
worked with a brush and the high lights 
picked with a scratcher or knife. The 
short-cut saved fourteen hours on the 


away solids were 


The sincerity of the 
There 


are few short-cuts to good work; do not 


twelve drawings. 
pen artist is always apparent. 


hurry; take time to plan, even to pencil 
out tone values if necessary. The picture 
to compel attention is the one that shows 
most thought, care, and faithfulness. 
The one that will bear seeing a second 
time is the enduring one. 
















ILLUSTRATION 6 PEN RENDERING 
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“SO OVER A LINE A SECOND TIME IF THE TONE USED IS NOT DARK 
NOT BE MADE WIDE ENOUGH WITH PEN, 


ce. Nas. 


ENOUGH. WHEN LINES CAN 
ond 


USE A BRUSH OR WORK W HITE LINE ON SOLID BLACK 
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Art in Visual Education 


JOHN 


deal 


education. 


hear a great these days 


\ \ JE he: 
about But 


there are still many of us who do not 


visual 


realize the prominent part art is bound 
Little by little the 
relative value of education as taught by 


to play in this line. 


means of the eye or seeing has grown in 
The 


largely responsible for this. 


proportion. moving picture is 
So rapidly 
has it grown in popularity and power 
that in many cities it is difficult for the 
so-called legitimate playhouses to keep 
up business. 

There are many reasons for this. 
Plays shown by means of the screen are 
duplicated and re-duplicated and sent 
broadeast over the country. This re- 
peated selling of the picture enables its 
producers to put into their original cast 
and stage settings the very best that can 
be obtained. Thousands of dollars are 
invested in settings that spare no effort 
effect 
the actual 


in producing the exact scenic 
is that 


stage setting of the average stock com- 


desired. The result 
pany looks cheap and tawdry by the 
the 
Then, too, people have come to realize 


side of those found in movies. 
that they can obtain more rest and 
relaxation from a visit to a good photo 
drama where the screen shows the story 
large enough for everyone to see, and 
where no one needs to erane his neck to 
hear the mumbled words of some actor 
talking on the stage. 

Educators have been quick to see the 
value of the photo screen and there are 
few up-to-date schoolhouses in the 
larger cities that do not have a moving 


picture equipment. By means of these 


Polytechnic High School. 


LEMOS 


San Fran isco, Cal 


students are taken on trips all over the 
world. They go to Hawaii and see how 
the pineapples are grown and packed, 
or to the big Bethlehem Steel Works to 
see how the boiling metal is cast into 
plates for the huge dreadnaughts. In 
this 


student assimilates knowledge which no 


way, by means of his eyes, the 
amount of book explanation could ever 
hope to put into his head. 

Time after time when teachers have 
mentioned some process of manufacture 
or development, students will raise their 
hands and say they “saw it in the 
And in 


interest in the lesson is because they 


movies.” every case their 
already have a visual picture of what the 


When 


President Wilson was on his speaking 


teacher is trying to explain. 
tour, a number of students were talking 
about seeing him in the parade. One 
girl said, “* You know when I saw him, 
he looked exactly like his pictures, and 
when he bowed and smiled it seemed as 
though I had seen him some place be- 
fore; then I remembered it was because 
I had seen him do that in the movies.”’ 

A strong visual impression once left 
mind is almost 


on the impossible to 


erase. The Chinese are well aware of 
this and they have an old proverb which 
runs something like this: “If you hear 
about a thing, you forget it; if you see it 
done, you remember half of it; and if 
you do it yourself, you remember it all.” 
No one can deny the truth of that 
statement. 

Advertising men have no doubt in 
their minds about the value of what they 


call-“‘the pictured appeal.”’ For many 
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years the foremost advertisers have used 
illustrations in large proportion in their 
billboard 


and magazine ads have come to be those 


advertisements. Our best 
in which the picture plays a large part. 
As one prominent advertising man said, 


“The 


which is in the form of an illustration 


average person grasps an idea 
much more quickly than he does several 
lines of reading matter.”’ This is cer- 
tainly true and you can prove it by 
testing it yourself. How many are 
there of us who stop in these busy days 
to read a whole page of closely printed 
reading matter advertising some prod- 
uct? Yet, most of us will always stop 
at a pleasing advertisement which is 
practically all illustration. 

Newspaper cartoons go to make up 


We 


shall never know the full extent of good 


another form of visual education. 


or bad which may be brought about 
through their being printed and circu- 
lated broadcast, but we do know that 
they have a powerful effect on the 
average mind. In tense times such as 
those of the war just passed or during a 
close national election, the cartoon has 
often proved a deciding factor in swaying 
the opinions of thousands of minds one 
way or the other. Take the case of the 
famous Dutch cartoonist, Louis Rae- 
makers. 
heart cartoons caused such a stir in the 
minds of 


His virile, straight-to-the- 
European readers of all 
countries and created so much antago- 
nism to the Prussian government, that 
the German authorities placed a large 
reward out for his capture, dead or 
alive, and he was forced to flee to the 
United States. 
proving the effectiveness of the modern 


This surely goes far in 


cartoon in the hands of an artist who 
has ability. 

Most of us are pretty certain about 
education. The 


the value of visual 
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point that we wish to develop is the 
means by which this effective method 
may be used to help our classroom work. 
A teacher was talking the other day 
“Do 


she said, “the sales have 


about her sales of Thrift Stamps. 
you know,” 
practically fallen off entirely. 1 wonder 
if there is not some way of renewing their 


We talked it and | 


suggested that she use some scheme by 


interest.’ over 
which the students could see in some 


concrete form the progress of their 


saving for Thrift Stamps. As a result 
a little house was made out of three or 


chalk The 


painted so as to have doors and windows. 


four boxes. house was 


A little sand garden was constructed 


around it into which were stuck little 


sprigs of trees, flowers, pebbles, ete. 
The house labeled the ‘House of 
Thrift.”’ Then the whole thing, garden 


and all, was placed on top of a large 
apple box and this apple box was painted 
to represent cliffs. Up these cliffs two 
little wooden ladders were made of thin 
strips of wood. Next, two very small 
dolls were dressed to represent a soldier 
Kach started 
The 


nurse was backed by the girls and the 


and a Red Cross nurse. 
up the ladder to reach the top. 
soldier by the boys. Every time a 
dollar’s worth of stamps was purchased, 
the doll was advanced one rung on the 
ladder, the point being to see who could 
reach the “‘ House of Thrift’’ first. 
When the soldier was three-quarters 
up his ladder, the nurse had already 
reached the top, so she was left up on a 
little bench next to the house while a 
second little doll dressed like a Canteen 
worker started up the ladder. The 
minute the idea was mentioned to the 
pupils, who were sixth graders, they 
The 
girls dressed the dolls and the boys 
the ladders. 


woke up and displayed interest. 


constructed house and 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 
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This part alone gave them an interesting 
problem in their crafts work. 
enthusiasm grew as the plan progressed 
and up to date the Stamps are selling at 
an astonishing rate. It was simply a 


plan which brought a more concrete 


idea into the students’ minds through a 
visual appeal. 
The 


admirably in high school plans. 


same scheme has worked out 
In on 
high school a large clock was constructed 
hands. Every time a 


with wooden 


certain amount of waste paper was 


turned in by a class the hands of the 
dial were moved around. Ina few days 
thousands of pounds had been brought 
to the school, by students who would 
ordinarily have shown no interest. This 
enthusiasm 
United 
during the Liberty Loan drives, and it 


method of arousing was 


practiced all over the States 
was very successful. Its success lay in 
the fact that the visual, concrete appeal 
was many times stronger than an ab- 
stract one would have been. 

To a thinking teacher dozens of ways 
will be found where this idea of a visual 


value. We 


already have reading primers in which 


appeal will be of unusual 
such words as dog, cat, apple, and cup 
are shown in the pictured form first and 
The 


will come when some far-seeing educator 


later in the printed word. time 
will evolve a scheme wherein the visual 
sense of our students will be appealed to 
Many of 
present graph charts which are hard 


in great proportion. our 
and dry and uninteresting could be 
made many times more attractive and 
effective by using more of the art side 
of the story. 

A student 
size of countries three times as fast, for 


would learn the relative 
instance, if the teacher could have a 
drawing which showed a typical native 
of a country in a size which was in pro- 


Their 
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portion to the size of the land in which 
he lived. A graph chart showing the 
relation of wage increase to living in- 
crease is good in its way, but could be 
improved greatly by being put in the 
pictured form, as shown on the page of 
illustrations. 

One history teacher | know, who has 
remarkable success, insists on his stu- 
dents drawing colored maps of certain of 
the European countries because he says 
when they once draw them they retain 
a very vivid impression in their minds of 
the relation of those countries to each 
other. 

Teachers having art students in their 
classes could figure out many charts in 
otherwise lessons 


which uninteresting 


could be made attractive. The young 
artists are nearly always glad to draw 
and the rest of the students 


One 


them 
benefit 
marked u. 


diagram, 
little 


thereby. such 


was used to instill a 


more thought into the minds of art 
students who did not seem to be able to 
brought a 


better 


concentrate. It not only 


laugh but really resulted in 
With these 
the board for a few 


had 


began to 


work. two heads up on 


day s, students 


who trouble with their art work 


realize it was mainly lack 
of common sense and good judgment, 
rather than talent, which made their 
work poor. 

We hear a great deal these days about 
the high cost of living. Every maga- 
zine has turned its best writers loose on 
the subject. Everyone is talking about 
remedies 


But after all has been 


it. Everyone is suggesting 
and reasons why. 
said and done, is there anything that 
could come closer to the point than the 
cartoon of the horse and the carrot 
Once seeing 
doubt the 


effectiveness of art in visual education. 


shown on the other page? 


this, you can no longer 
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16-18-34 HOUSE OF THRIFT 








Flag of 
~ shi? paper 





% inch 
dowel stick 


Roof of corrugated wrappi er 
Fold on Pitted fines to lake aval. 
Cut out black portions 









Steps made of 
folded cardboard 
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Thin wood 
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Packing box covered 
with gray cloth or 
ainted paper to 
resemble cliffs :: 











Building made of 
4 Chalk boxes : f 
= A opr so or bushes 
e rdreen flowers 
Milliners hat may be set ph de of 
flowers in sand for cut-out 


Shrubbery, Card board 











N IDEA WHICH WILL HELP ENCOURAGE THE BUYING OF THRIFT STAMPS 


GIRLS THE RED CROSS NURSE. 
OF THE LADDER. 


BOYS BACK THE SOLDIER— 
EACH DOLLAR’S WORTH OF STAMPS PUTS THE CLIMBER UP ONE ROUND 
SEE WHO CAN REACH THE HOUSE OF THRIFT FIRST! 
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ANY a bright idea for children has been originated and developed through the 


insistent demands of the many little owls that occupy the homes of our broad 


land for amusement at the twilight hour. 


The little owls, who persist in keeping their eyes open while the grown-ups insist 


that they retire to realms of slumber, are often bribed to a position of relaxation and the 


pillow of pleasant dreams by an hour’s entertainment. 


This entertainment may be 


the crooning lullaby of the mother, or the bedtime story of sister, aunt or uncle or the 


funny drawings of brother or father. 


but where are the sandman sketches for little owls? 


We have all heard the bedtime songs and stories 


This question asked has brought 


the following contributions and others that are arriving will appear in a later issue of the 


magazine. 


Bedtime Sketches 


halen sketches? Ill guarantee 
I have made five million 


for each of the five children. 


a million 

Ihave 
illustrated every fairy tale ever told, and 
that 
print; every fable known to man, and 


many never have appeared in 


some known only to the particular 
child; told to 
children, and many unhistorical told by 


children. 


every historical story 
I have played wiggles, and 
evolved impossible creatures the Lord 
never happened to think of. 

But really the most educational of all 
the enjoyable picture shows, the most 
educational for the child and for the 
draftsman—and that is worth a passing 
consideration—is the game of guessing 
things in the room as they appear on 
paper. This means quick observation 
and memory and increasing skill of 
hand on papa’s account, and quick ob- 
servation and comparison on the part of 
the child. Both have jolly good fun, 
and both learn about drawing as a 
language for telling the truth about the 
shapes of things. Anybody who tries 
it will learn a good deal from the child 
as to what is essential and what is not 
essential in quick pictures of things. 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


On the plate is a series of sketches 
just made for this particular occasion, 
the little chap looking over my shoulder 


and playing the game as usual—the 
game he likes best of all. 

Here is the list: 

1. Stopple of ink bottle into which I 


dipped 
2. Stuffed owl on the top of one of the 
bookeases in the study 
3. Drawer pull on picture cabinet 
t. Curtain ball 
5. A Japanese jar on the shelf 
6. A great beetle from Honduras 
ornaments the desk corner. 
7. A-safety pin 
8. The “Poison Candy Jar” 
butterflies to sleep 
9. One arm of a lamp stand from a colonial 
pulpit. 
10. A spider in the window—his 
sacred, on no condition to be disturbed. 
11. The andiron 
12. Ascrew-eye under the edge of the shelf, 
where the electric light is hung sometimes. 
13. A woodpecker from Neuremberg. 
14. A bowl of apples. 
15. A microscope for analyzing flowers. 
16. A head modeled in plasticine by sister, 
just for the fun of it. 
17. An old standard quart measure of cast- 
iron, an heirloom from Pilgrim days. 
18. The knife arm of the paper cutter. 
19. A bunch of cotton grass heads in a vase 
on the picture cabinet. 
20. An electric light that can 
around almost anywhere in the room. 


that 


for putting 


web 


be hung 


These were all drawn as rapidly as 
possible, and even then the wit of the 







































OBJECT DRAWING 4 13 BEDTIME SKETCHES 
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child More 
than half the time the correct object was 
sketch 


often outran the pencil. 


found long before’ the was 
finished. 

Another is suggested by 
the sketches on Plate Il. These 


were made just now with the little boy 


Lor ve vame 
also 
keener fun 


looking on. This game 


with two or three children in rivalry. 
animal begins, and 
of the 


shows 


The drawing of some 
correct name 
This 


I had to stop in each case with 


ends as soon as the 


animal is given. plate 


where 
Gilbert only. He 


named the drawings 


as follows: 
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Of course, he needed much more 


drawing at the outset, but after a few 
repetitions only one or two character- 
istic details were required. 

I began this with the first baby long 


before she could give the correct names. 


She used to ‘‘moo’”’ for the cow; ‘** bow- 
wow” for the dog; ‘‘maeiou” (and 
sometimes w and y) for the kitty; “bah” 
for the lamb, et« 

‘The garrulity of advising is born 


with us,”’ said Emerson. The garrulity 


of teaching is born with some of us; and 
always felt that this little 


I have game 


helped my children early to use their 





1. Horse 7. Dueck eyes to some purpose. 
2. Cow S. Rooster Now that they are grown, they all 
3. Dog 9. Snake rejoice in the design of God’s world, 
$. Rabbit 10. Goldfish anyhow, and that is a source of peren- 
». Cat ll. Donkey nial delight, wherever you happen to be 
6. Pig 12. Goat located. 

qumen 
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SANDMAN SKETCHES FOR LITTLE 


FOLKS 




























PAPER WORK 18 BEDTIME 
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| @ Cut paper 

| for owls wings @ Glue the paper on 

| ears & eyes. a good shaped pea- 
_ With brush _& nut & insert 2 pins for 
ink draw the feathers. legs & the owl is complete. 

THE PEANUT OWL 






















aper and ess 
ais ona 7 + 
tabic. 


c @ Unfold the cut 






























then on cP 
fold on the diagonaf— 
E-F Cut first from “one side 
ihen the opposite asin fig. 2 


[pws SR ice: Fashion. 









Insert’ a pin in the center 
and slowly pull itup in this 








SANDMAN STUNTS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 




















ANIMAL LIFE 14 BEDTIME SKETCHES 





Lé¢ and 


Circle C) 
Funnykins & 
Jor 














Wiggles made by a 
sleepless little girl and 
what her daddy made 
from therm. SHe is 
confident that her 


start was the correct 
beginning. 





wa 
fi 
The Jittle Bear Mr. Blue jay 
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MORE SANDMAN SKETCHES 
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Simple, Flat Tone Illustrations. 


PEDRO J. 
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Why Notr 


LEMOS 


Stanford University, California 


HE admirable discourse, the gem in 
the best of 
is that which is presented in the biggest 


architecture or verse 


sense with the least effort. Some one 
has been ascribed as saying: “ You can 
talk as much as you care to, as long as 
Now, this 


is a mighty fine rule in art and particu- 


you say it in a few words.”’ 


larly in advertising art and illustration. 

A casual survey of the magazines will 
the fact that 
gradually leaving the “every hair on the 


reveal advertisers are 


cow’ photographic method of showing 
their goods and are instead using the 


flat, 
style 


simple, broad miniature poster 


that And 
furthermore, the editors are commenc- 


compels attention. 
ing to use the same kinds of illustrations 
for their articles, for the simple reasons 
that they are more restful, tell their 
better 
These 


characteristics every illustration should 


story more directly and are 


adapted to page decoration. 
have. 

The illustration which tells the greatest 
amount with the minimum of detail is 
the silhouette. The silhouette has long 
been used where space was limited and 
where attention was to be secured in the 
field of advertising art. The next simple 
illustration is that the 
simplicity of form and “wholeness”’ of 


which retains 
subject but which designates color and 
detail by the use of different flat values 
or by divisions within the silhouette. 
Such a method requires a careful con- 
sideration of and 
shade and, in fact, all the elements of 


drawing and light 





good art; but adds the requirement of 
recognizing the fitness of an illustration 
to its purpose and position. 

Because a picture is in flat values it 
does not mean that it should be flat in 
contrasts. All 
used and 


degrees of 
the 
arrangements of 


interest or 
various 
the 
An interesting 


values may be 


value of tonal 
neutral scale employed. 
problem is that of arranging the same 
illustration that has been interpreted in 
flat tones into different keys of values, 
wherein it will be found that different 
qualities are expressed by the different 
value steps. 


The detail the 


simplicity of tones simply relegate each 


elimination of and 


segment or tonal contour into a unit 


easily grasped by the observer’s eye; 
the whole picture made up of simple 
units stands out as a unified whole, 
giving eye pleasure to the observer and 
clarity to the subject. 

One of the reasons that the Japanese 
prints attracted the artistic eye many 
years ago was the simplicity of arrange- 
ment of line and value. They give 
true messages without any stuttering, 
confusion or disconnection in their 
vocabulary. 

The French adapted these qualities 
to the poster and the poster thus pre- 
sented has become a compelling but 
pleasant medium of information. There- 
fore, if the poster has qualities which 
makes its messages successful at a dis- 
tance, why not adapt these qualities to 


the printed page, with alterations to 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 4 FLAT TONE DRAWING 


Simpreé, Frat Tonep 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


A GROUP OF ILLUSTRATIONS SHOWING THE USE OF SIMPLE FLAT VALUES DEMONSTRATING THE 
ADVANTAGE OF SUCH WORK FOR PRINTING, ILLUSTRATION, AND ADVERTISING 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 FLAT TONE ILLUSTRATION 

















An illustration drawn Accented Li 
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Not definite in parts shades produce strong 
or clear inits message. ex and more altractive 
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cover the fact that the page is generally 


about twelve inches from the reader. 
There you have the problem in a nut 
shell, and these are some of the things 
that must be considered when planning 
a flat tone illustration for a story or for 
an advertisement. 

Various style Ss of rende ring. Kven in 
the flat 


several methods of rendering possible. 


tone illustration there are 
For instance, the thought of light and 
shade may be entirely eliminated and 
flat 


Or the light and shade may be employed, 


patterns of the forms employed. 


but the lights and shadows used as 
patterns and every value of shadow or 
light made definite in contour. This 
requires that the unessential, smaller 


lights and shades be either merged into 
the larger masses or sacrificed entirely. 
A third method is to use slight shad- 


ing and the shading to be very close in 


value to the portions shaded. There 
should be no high lighting in this 
instance. When high lighting is used, 


it should be used alone and also of but 
slight difference in value from the sur- 
The whole problem 
the 
shades to pleasing patterns of light and 


face it highlights. 


you see is subserving lights and 


dark masses of value. It becomes a 
problem of Notan. 

Various adaptations of outline and 
decorative backgroundsare also possible. 


We 
admired the work of Henri Riviere, of 


have for years undoubtedly 


Maurice de Monvel, the illustrations of 





Rachel 


Bull, Jules Guerin, and others who have 


Enright, Charles Livingstone 
used the simplicity method in their pro- 
ductions. Examples of such artists 
be collected the 


teacher who wishes to have his students’ 


should and used by 


work and his own work follow such 


trends. 

The teacher who adopts such methods 
of illustration in his work will find them 
a means of securing much individual 
expression because they permit students 
This, of 


course, necessitates possibly more super- 


avenues for inventiveness. 
vision on the part of the teacher than if 
photographic representation was asked 
for; forit takes really less brains to draw 
a subject just as it is than it does to fit 
or translate that subject to its purpose. 
Kven photographers recognize the lack 
of artisticness in a ‘looks real” photo- 
graph, and the best photographs, those 
which are the prize winning pictures, 
are those in which the personal and 


individual element has been introduced 


After the student has secured the 
basic knowledge of drawing, light, and 
shade, ete., he should be shown that 


there is a bright and interesting world of 
that is the 


appropriate adaptation of fundamental 


art open to him; this art 


knowledge to various materials o1 


surfaces: and above all, that this should 


be done thoughtfully, earnestly and 


without the eccentric, dare-devil, slap- 
dash methods applied under the guise 


of ‘“‘modern art.’ 


CHEERFUL IS LIFI AND CHEERFUL STILL IS ART, 
AND IF IN ART YOUR STRIVING BUT BI rRUE, BI 
SURE YOUR LIFE WILL BE MADE CHEERFUL, TOO, 


SCHUMANN 
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Artistic Letter Writing 


An EpirortaAL COMPLAINT 


()' ALL the mail that Uncle Sam 
brings to my desk from the four 
corners of the earth, none cause more 
consternation than the undecipherable 
ones. I know that those who write in 


hieroglyphics probably can decipher 
their own writing, but if they can they 
are the lucky few—for there’s many a 
scrawl that remains’a mystery to the 
author. However, it isn’t the dot and 
dash or flattened letter contribution that 
is the cause for this complaint half as 
much as the manner or arrangement of 
certain letters that arrive every so often. 

The person who invented the idea of 
beginning the second page where the 
third page belongs, and then writing 
the third page where the second page 
belongs and at a different angle, and 
who continues this hide and seek scheme 
through almost a quire of paper, should 
have his method grouped with the 
measles and the scourge of locusts. 

(rive me the well arranged letter, even 
though in hieroglyphics, in preference 
to the legible writing sprinkled through 
various sheets. At least there is some 
optical attraction to the first methods, 
where the only thing in favor of the 
second is that several days later vou may 
find another page that you never read 
fore and which fills in some myster- 
ous link missing in the first perusal. 

Now, take for instance, the last letter 

received written in above mentioned, 

ndesirable stvle. I receive by reading 
ihe first page the intelligence that a cer- 
iin teacher has found “that by using a 
ith of blue dye with a little green in it 
nd dipping the fabric in it with” (end 


of first page, now turn to second page) “* the 
students included that the whole pro- 
gram was enjoyed, and the parents asked 
that similar programs be repeated.” 

Now hesitating to imagine such prim- 
itive methods being employed to insure 
artistic results—to say nothing of their 
being permitted in these enlightened 
school days—I change gears and by 
traveling around slowly, I locate the 
right connection and now know that 
there were no hard-hearted parents or 
brutal teachers in that particular sec- 
tion of our land of freedom. 

It remains a fact that many teachers 
and doers of art have art in everything 
but their letters. When it 


some console 


comes to 
these, they are hopeless. 
themselves with the impression that a 
good business man never writes a good 
hand and that they can absorb this 
desirable quality through writing a poor 
hand or can at least camouflage their 
friends into thinking that they are 
businesslike. 

Letter writing can be artistic. Letter 
writing can be aided by composition, 
and the laws of design and the elements 
of good art should enter into the task. 
Isn’t it time that the energies of the 
American people should be conserved 
by good, clear writing, and isn’t it time 
that the problem of attractive letter- 
writing should become a problem for 
our art departments? 

I submit as proof of what letter 
writing can be, the following letters 
written by those who realize that letter 
writing can become an art—interesting 


and valuable. 





























DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT 38 39 LETTER WRITING 








~ Rhode Island. Plonmal School 
‘Rendanee.. IhedeLslanct_ 
Tlov. 3. 1919 

ote Peclres Uv. Lemos 

Ediloem— School \ets Plage xine, 

lan | U : a 

fore a Or 4 Calfornia— 

PM, clear I Lemos: in the Novembe~ issue of- the. 
Scho Nas Page yne. ee ndle_ your cal Fer ‘Bool dons 
which teachers have worked. out in lecclune Eyer Thshlrucdies 
LE enclose the sheels which ie cevelopecl Some lime aa 
hen wee \Rwere stressing Bock arrangement - in Qery 
kunel of- schoul work. pl, ddea— 1S that good 
arrangement — of- draxines veil) hove tHe efPect — the 
life of- lhe pup 4 if lhe aame prireples which \we eac x 
ie ign are not applhecl Pay arranaincr all athe - wollen 
work. tt ell not " eare. over ; into Inf ef the 
eonnechon iS nof- made » echool, ancl f . lhe halpit 
not- formed. so that such desian ” wrilen x ork_ can 
beame diulomahca or sub sanmeniee « T+ lakes ro moc 


Tithe Te arrange a sheet- well than ill ,» hen t has 


: ‘ that if - 
beccme a hahit— ancl my apes. hes been 


nN 


Takes no more po lo arrangwe  & sheet will, mac - 
Qe ; beceuse etl, “the < rcld ed care -™ Oarra aAaes nent 7 the 
Bnork wll be more com j0ch . anol so cever- I< $s eee 


— make This plea for beauly ra) all school work 


a ised enclose poslage for lhe celarn of- the sheds ‘Fe Sou 
do not—- care To use “hen. 


- 
5 > 
nes mcerel, yours 
‘ 


Pe see = She Ff def Stillman 


—lLAreclo— - of- 7~\er 








A LETTER ARRANGEMENT WHICH IS AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE AND ARGUMENT FOR’ THE PRINCIPLES 
THAT THE WRITER ADVOCATES. MISS STILLMAN’S LETTER IS AN ARTICLE IN ITSELF. 
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€ar Pedro: This sea-sade country certainly 
has some fine coloring: The skies and water 
such a rich blue and the beach with its nck 
formations furnisty od matgrial for fuascinatin 
sket ching, ~"™- -— ~~ ws WW = 
te glass-bottom boat cs an wnterestu thing; ~~ 
x t to go om. Looking down, in the water fron ~~ 
Suc to thirty Feet deep, you can see the seagardens 
with all colors ancl classes of sea-weed 
wing around richly colored and cummense ~~ 
ocks, Fastened on these rocks are the abalomes, sea— 
urchins, Sea-anemones and star-fish of different 
shapes and colors. Quiumming in this paradise are 
the varieties of Hoh. ~~ Se. R : 
verybody here is excited. _ 
mi about the arrivel of the ~ 
st 5 pak ie are =. WM ne 
be looking foru (o haumg 
“gan interesting time. __ _ a= th ~~ 
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qd faNjeacly ewerybody, in town, arose early and wen 
4 x oul, like so many crabs, onthe rocks, to watch 








=the Fleet come into the bay, Cfter a long watch- f 
ZK ful watt, the Fleet steamed in sch gph ancl passecL 
in Front of us, onioMonterey. Most everybody 
took the cars to Monterey, and attended the 
programe. The Star Spangled Banrer was unfur- 
ed,at the old historical Custom-house.. The marine 
ands played some fine music and the, streets 
were jammed with celebrators. The co uy week_ 
wu be Fleet Week here, after which, they will proce 
to San Francisco. > 45>... oe ~ < 
he shore at Monterey Day is more ocean- like, 
than at San Francisco Bay, on account of beige 
ore open tothe ocean,like this7Z while 5.F. Day 











is Like, this4 Le 
€ are ing to start home TGery soor, so do 
not sen meé those colors, and oblic ; 
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A LETTER WRITTEN WITH THE SPIRIT OF THE ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPT, WHEREIN THE READING, 
BORDER, AND DECORATIONS ARE UNIFIED BY SIMILAR TREATMENT 
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A STUDENT'S LETTER, ILLUSTRATING THAT DESIGN AND GOOD DRAWING MAY BE USED IN LETTER 


WRITING TO ASSIST TOWARD BEAUTY, JUST AS IN ANY OTHER HAND WORK 
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King Mo 


A Srory For ILLUSTRATING 


TED SWIFT 


Napa, California 


NCE upon a time in a great wood 

there lived a hermit who was 
known far and wide among the animal 
folk for his wonderful wisdom. The 
creatures from the mountains and valleys 
would come to consult him. Some would 
come to settle disputes, others to learn 
and still others for curiosity. 

It happened one day there arose a 
great disturbance among the frog people 
of Mullarkeys Pond. For there came in 
their midst a wicked giant who, for nine 
and forty nights had raided the city, 
devouring many of the citizens of the 
town including the town criers, the 
Mayor and their beloved King and 
Queen. Great distress reigned among 
the people. There were no joymaking 
nor frolicking. The Vocal Croakers’ 
Society had also quit their evening 
concerts on the park square. 

Town meetings were held at which 
the most prominent sages and speakers 
were present. They thought and thought 
and thought but, think as they would, 
none could solve the problem of over- 
coming the cruel giant who would soon 
wipe out their villages. All had thought, 
all had spoken and now came forth a 
nobleman with a few words. Said he: 

“It seems there is but one thing to do 
and that is to go to the great forest of 
Mosagorky where lives the wise hermit 
Sagabo. He may be able to tell us how 
to overcome him.” 

So the nobleman and many of the 
people set out over the marsh to old 
Sagabo’s dwelling in the dense wood of 


Mosagorky and after a day’s travel 
entered the forest. 

The hermit slowly arose from the 
seat in front of his tree house, supported 
himself with his great crooked cane and 
peered down the shady path which 
wound in and out among the trees. 
There he heard cries and mournings as 
of creatures in distress. Then coming 
around from behind the bole of a great 
oak were seen wailing women and 
children led by a sorrowful nobleman. 
These creatures the hermit recognized 
as the people of the pond. 

As they came forward the nobleman 
raised a melancholy voice and spoke: 

“QO! Sage of the wood! O wise man 
over all the people of the valley and of 
the forest streams and hills, hear us and 
help us to overcome the sad fortune that 
has befallen us!”’ 

The old Sagabo blinked his eyes very 
slowly, running his fingers through his 
great long whiskers. 

“My children of the pond, what has 
befallen you? Tell me your trouble, 
perchance J may find a remedy.” 

Again the nobleman spoke: 

“In these nine and forty nights that 
have passed, O Sage! our village has 
been besieged by a great, four-legged 
giant who comes in the darkness with 
the silent swiftness of the owl, seizes one 
of our people and sits outside the city 
gate crunching the bones and snarling 
over his pitiful victim. He is turning 
happy wives to widows and making 
orphans of the children.”’ 
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““THE LITTLE PIGMY PROCEEDED TO SCRUTINIZE THE PLAN MINUTELY’”’ 
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“ Have you no way to overcome him?” 
questioned the old man. 

“None whatever, O Wisdom of the 
Wilderness! The 


spoken, but in 


wisest of us have 


vain. Therefore, we 
come to you in hopes that you may 
devise a plan for the riddance of this 
horrible monster.”’ Thus the young 
nobleman spoke and bowed very low in 
obeisance to the wizard. 

Old Sagabo stroked his gray beard, 
turned and limped off slowly towards 
his house. He entered and presently 
came out with a very stout wire and a 
set of triggers to be set in the form of a 
snare. He showed it to them but none 
could understand how it worked; ‘again 
he tried to explain the device by means 
of diagrams, but still all present were 
baffled. 

The nobleman was in a puzzle as to 
what todo. Then he suddenly spoke: 
“There is one in our village who has 
traveled distant fields and farms and 
has learned many tricks in many trades. 
Perhaps if we send for him he may be 
able to interpret this device.”’ A 
messenger was immediately dispatched 
to their people and shortly returned with 
the smithy of the village. The people 
called “Mo, the Smith.” This 


little pigmy walked up to the device and 


him, 


proceeded to scrutinize it minutely. 
Then he took up the plan and studied it 
and after a short time he drew from 
his pocket a pair of spectacles and hung 
them on his long nose. Still he pon- 
dered. Presently he began fumbling, 
fumbling in his vest pocket and took 
trom it a second pair of spectacles, put- 
He wrinkled 


his forehead more intently, moving his 
Then 


ting them also on his nose. 


shaggy eyebrows up and down. 


he pulled from his pocket a reading 
] 


Viass. 


A bright gleam lit up his face, 
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his beady eyes twinkled before the 
white paper. 


“Ah!” he 


happy recollection, “well do I remember 


exclaimed in a tone of 


it now. It was on my travels to the 
highland that I have seen such a snare 
and have sat and watched it work.”’ 

A smile lit the queer little man’s face 
as he gazed down on his tiny kinsman 
The 
nobleman was much pleased and ordered 


dancing around on the ground. 


the snare to be carried home. It was 
to be set the coming night. 

When the party arrived at the village 
there was a welcome greeting from those 
who had stayed behind, and a great, 
curious crowd gathered around the snare. 
The tiny Smithy of the village finally 
succeeded in setting the trap before the 
Now a 


Who was to remain in 


town gate. very important 
question arose. 
the trap and set off the trigger at the 
right time? A great town meeting was 
held to elect one to the office of trap- 
setter. A few started to volunteer, but 
then thought of the horrible death of 
being crunched between the jaws of the 
monster should they fail to pull the 
lever at the right time. There was a 
lull in the meeting for none could be 
coaxed to the office. At last a fair 
young princess came _ forward,—the 
most dainty and beautiful maiden in all 
the land, for she was the daughter of the 
She offered 


herself to be the wife of the frog who 


beloved King and Queen. 


would be so brave as to sit in the trap 
and await the coming of the ringtailed 
monster. But even at this most fair 
reward, none would risk their lives al- 
though many sat for a long time with 
very long faces. Presently tiny foot- 
steps were heard coming up the aisle, 
and who else should it be but Mo, the 
Smithy of the walked 


village, who 
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boldly in front of the people and 
stoutly declared that he would perform 
the dangerous task. And he made haste 
to add that he would do it for no other 
reward than for the love of the frog 
people and in return of their kindness 
towards him. 

The people were much pleased with 
the brave little old man. The maidens 
and widows prepared a dainty feast for 
him and gave him all the good things he 
could possibly put into his tiny self. 
Little Mo accepted all very humbly and 
ate and ate, for things did taste so good. 

But nine o’clock came. The great 
moon rose slowly over the meadow. The 


people retired, weeping as much over 


the danger of their little friend as they 
had over their lost ones. Now Mo, the 
Smithy, just before entering the trap 
struck upon an idea. He would take 
along something at least by which to 
defend himself. So he hurried to his 
shop and found a great roasting spit 
which was fully twice as long as himself. 
It has a blunt point on one end and a 
ring in the other. He put it in the forge, 
raked over the coals and, when it was 
red hot, put it on his tiny anvil and soon 
drew it toasharp point. Then he plunged 
it into a barrel of water, taking it out 
and finishing it very sharp with his file. 
Mo had thought of his earlier days in the 
forest of the fallen log where the armored 
beetles held contest in the great arena 
with lances. He had remembered the 
famous heart thrust that they practiced. 
On his way to the trap he tried out his 
skill with the spit. A great tarantula 
crawled out from his hole in the ground, 
the little dwarf spied him. He set his 
lance and rushed upon him and ran him 


through and through till the great spider 


was quite dead. He soon reached the 
trap, entered it and put his hand on the 
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lever. He waited along time. Eleven 
o’clock came, then twelve, thenone. Still 
nothing happened. The little man was 
about to doze off when the town crier 
called out, “‘ Half past one and all’s well.”’ 

Outside the gate was heard a tramp- 
ling and agrunting, the branches cracked 
and a great tail was switching the air. 
Then a huge form blocked the gateway. 
The little man was all excitement. The 
monster sniffed around for a moment, 
then his eyes fell upon Mo in the pen 
behind the wire loop. As it seemed to 
the little man, the monster had a black 
mask over his eyes, a huge, long nose, 
two large ears and seven rings on his 
tal. Andclaws! They seemed so very 
great that there were small hopes for 
brave little Smithy. 

The monster made a dart for Mo; and 
at the moment he got his head through 
the noose, the little fellow pulled the 
lever and the wire caught the monster 
around the neck, tossing him high in the 
air. When he came down again, the 
little dwarf was ready. He poised the 
spit, made a dash at the beast and ran 
it squarely through him. 

The next morning the village awoke 
with much joy and thankfulness. The 
lords and noblemen came to the little 
man, and Mo was indeed treated like a 
hero, for they knelt at his feet. And 
there stood the little man with his 
clothes all speckled with blood, leaning 
upon his great spit. A shout was 
raised. The noblemen, men, women, 
and children all cried: ‘Crown him 
King! he has shown great valor. A 
most noble successor to our beloved 
King who died! One who has shown so 
much loyalty to our people must wear 
the crown upon his head.” 

The noblemen and musketeers ran to 
the palace and brought out the jeweled 
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crown, the royal purple robe and the 
golden scepter. They put the crown 
upon his head and the royal robe about 
his tiny shoulders. The little dwarf 
stoutly refused the crown, saying: 

“Why should I, an humble Smithy, 
be elected to such a high office? I pray, 
please let me return to my duties at the 
forge where I may spend my life shaping 
useful tools for field and home.” 

But all was in vain, for the people of 
the province would not hear his plea. 
Finally the little hero was overcome 





““THE MONSTER HAD A BLACK MASK OVER HIS EYES, A HUGE, 
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by the crowd and forced to consent. 
He had such a kind heart that he would 
not displease these people for all the 
world. Then two husky musketeers 
put him on their shoulders and carried 
him to the palace. It soon spread 
through the province that the King was 
and 
And 
when they came to the palace and found 
this king to be none other than Mo, the 
Smithy, they were more than twice 


coming, the new King, mightier 
wiser than all his predecessors. 


pleased. 





LONG 
NOSE, TWO LARGE EARS, AND SEVEN RINGS ON HIS TAIL” 


ILLUSTRATION PROBLEM 


Problems of illustration should be 
presented in the art classes as closely 
related to the actual requirements and 
conditions of the professional studios as 
possible. The preceding story presents 
excellent opportunity for the art teacher 
to use it as an illustration problem. 
Have the story typed or divide it, 
allotting different parts to different 
students. Give a page-size or column 
space so that drawings will be made ac- 
cordingly. The page following, showing 
gnomes and frogs in various positions, 


> 


will equal such suggestions or “scrap 
library’’ on the subject as is generally 
given by art editors or referred to by 
Then let the 
students vie with each other in results. 


illustrators for ideas. 
A search for techniques, styles, types, 
and arrangements, whether it will be 
for line or half-tone, for coarse or smooth 
papers, will start them all a-searching to 
see what and how others have worked. 
Such a search will be highly beneficial 
to the students. 
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Familhiarizing Children with Great 
Works of Art 


ELIZABETH CAHILL 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Visitor to a 


BEW 


Philadelphia home in which there 


years ago, a 


A 


were four small children was quite 


astonished to hear a little girl of six 
remark that she liked Raphael’s ‘“Sis- 
tine Madonna” better than the “ Della 
Madonna.” When, a few 


ments later, the budding devotee of art 


Sedia mo- 
had flitted from the room, the visitor 
exclaimed: ‘For pity’s sake! You're 
not teaching that youngster the names 
of the masterpieces of art, lL hope! Why, 
when she’s grown up, she'll be quite 
blasé: there'll be nothing left for her to 
learn.”’ 

The mother was equal to the occa- 
sion—ready, indeed, to defend herself 
against the implied charge of ‘ stuffing”’ 
her child’s baby mind with art lore 
suited only to grownups! 

“Doesn't she call ‘Independence Hall’ 
by its own name? and ‘Horticultural 
Hall’? and a 
Why, then, shouldn’t she 


call that picture the ‘Sistine Madonna’?”’ 


hippopotamus? and a 


rhinoceros? 


“Oh, yes, but 

“But she asks me the names of the 
pictures on the wall just as she asks the 
names of buildings and of the animals 
Why shouldn’t I tell her 
the real name of the picture?” 

“Oh, but Raphael’s ‘Della 
Madonna’—don’t you think that’s going 

little too far with a baby of six?”’ 

“Would ye be afther cuttin’ them 
sacred names short and shpoilin’ them 


the zoo. 


Sedia 


altogether?’’ demanded Jane, who had 


been the child’s hurse since her birth 
and who gloried in her knowledge of the 
masters of the brush. 

Hearing this finale from Jane, both 
and the 


visitor sank back in her chair with an 


women broke into a laugh 
expression of good-natured surrender, 
marveling at the Hibernian capacity to 
bring arguments to a close! 

So much for art in the home. 

And now for art in the schoolroom. 

One afternoon not long ago, a famous 
art critic happened into the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York. As he 
stood before the canvases of Millet, he 
was astonished to hear a little girl of 
nine or ten conversing with a com- 
panion a few years older about the 
masterpieces of the French 
Madam Bon- 


heur, Jules Le Breton, and even Lepage 


famous 
school. Le Brun, Rosa 
found their way into the dialogue, as the 
children slowly moved from picture to 
Marvel of it all, the little girls 
The French 


were pronounced with an accent sur- 


picture. 
held no catalog. names 
prisingly correct. From time to time 
the little girls received beaming smiles 
from a brunette lady and a tiny, dark- 
eyed boy moving about at the lower end 
of the room. The interested art critic 
purposely sauntered toward the lady, 
presuming that she was the mother of 
the little girl, and, in all probability, an 
artist. 

“ Pardon 
with exquisite politeness, “ but the dark- 


me, madam,” he began, 
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haired little girl over there is your 
daughter, I presume?”’ 
i Sa 


comingly concealed pride, wondering 


returned the lady, with be- 


whither the dialogue would bend. 

“And you are—a painter—lI pre- 
sume?” 

“Not at all,” laughed the mother, 
wondering what was coming next. 

“ An art critic, perhaps?”’ 

“By no means. I know little of pic- 
tures and that little girl, my daughter, 
has taught me.”’ 

The artist regarded the mother with 
stupefaction. 

did she 


come by her knowledge of artists?”’ 


“And where—if I may ask 

“From her first teacher in the public 
school, right here in New York.” 

“Her first teacher?” 

“Yes, when she was six years old, the 
teacher began to make her acquainted 
with the artists and their works. For- 
tunately, for my child, a vacancy oc- 


curred in the school and the teacher 


My daughter 
had the benefit, therefore, of another 


advanced with her class. 


year of excellent instruction in the 
‘history of art.’ The teacher had made 
small pamphlets representing the differ- 
ent schools, as she called them—Italian 
artists in one book, French artists in 
another, Flemish, Dutch, and German 
artists in another. Then there was a 
book of Spanish artists and one of 
English and American—all chronologi- 
cally classified, of course. At the 
parents’ meetings, these books were 
shown to those interested and many of 
us mothers helped our children to make 


books like them. We used the inex- 
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pensive Perry pictures. And _inci- 
dentally, we were treating ourselves to 
an elementary course in art, from which 
I assure you, we have profited. Some of 
our children began to collect the choicest 
pictures and mount them on cardboard 
to hang up in their bedrooms and 
playrooms. We parents began—some 
of us—to haunt this gallery, and I, for 
one, am ready to say that the teacher 
who does these things for her pupils 
(and for their parents!) is worth her 
weight in rubies.” 

“You are more than right, and if J 
had any say about such things, | would 
place a woman like that on the Board of 
Education. Her very presence there 
would be an illumination!” 

The proud mother smiled a most 
charming, yet incomprehensible smile. 
Her husband happened to be a prom- 
inent member of the body that stood 
in the art critic’s able opinion—some- 
what in need of “illumination!”’ 

To the average layman who is in the 
habit of calling a spade a spade, the 
question may suggest itself: ‘Why 
shouldn’t the child be told the real 
name of the picture, if any one standing 
round knows enough to tell it to him?” 
And why not, indeed? If, as a great 
critic has recently pointed out, art is 
still advancing so that five hundred 
years hence it will soar farther ahead of 
the art of our day than Raphael’s art 
soars above the art of Botticelli—if all 
this is true, as we believe it to be, is 
there any danger that the little maiden 
of six, familiar with the “Sistine 
Madonna,” will become blasé in matters 
of art before she is twenty? 
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Illustration in the Fourth Grade 


MAUD M. 


HAYMAN 


Supervisor of Drawing, Irvington, N. J. 


HAVE heard it said by more than one 

teacher of drawing that it is harder 
to get good results in fourth grade than 
in any other. 

Fourth grade children are in a pecu- 
liarly 
lost some of the innocent faith of their 


transitional stage. They have 
previous years and have not yet ac- 
quired all the robustness that is charac- 
teristic of fifth grade children. 

But they still have an active little- 
child imagination which can, at this age, 
be helped to develop into considerable 
creative power; also they have an 
ability to draw that few people realize. 

One of our clever teachers, pinning her 
faith to this estimate of her fourth grade 
children, proceeded to follow their lead 
and their interest in the matter of illus- 
tration. All along the way she helped 
them by showing them how to help 
themselves. 

The beginning of this particular series 
of illustrations was some lessons in 
making national costumes 
Dutch, and Indian. 


Japanese, 


The children were given cardboard 
doll models which they dressed with 
Several of these cos- 
tumes can be seen mounted below the 
pictures. After these were made it was 
suggested that the children make crayon 
drawings showing these little foreign 
people in appropriate settings. These 
they made, but having used colored 
papers for the costumes they were not 
satisfied with the effect of the crayon 
pictures and they asked if they could use 
colored papers. 

They began with the Dutch scenes 
and were delighted with the effect. They 


colored papers. 





searched for pictures and information 
about Holland characteristics and they 
made endless combinations of windmills, 
water, boats, flowers, geese, etc., as 
settings for their Dutch figures. 

When they came to the Indian pic- 
tures they felt the need of action and of 
their own interest they studied action 
and collected pictures. Some of their 
Indians are the disguised actions of 
esthetic dancers, athletes, ete. Every- 
thing was grist that came to their mill. 

Their teacher intended this phase of 
their art work to stop after they had 
made the Japanese pictures, but her 
children were at the height of their 
creative frenzy and they insisted upon 
putting Mother Goose characters into 
pictures and then they began with 
soldiers, sailors, and the Red Cross. 

Il wish you could see these in their 
original colors. 


the photographic reproduction. 


They lose so much in 


Often the children put together colors 
that they did not like. 
this teacher’s help was wise indeed. 


This is where 


There was in a front corner of the room a 
little ledge which was called the corner 
Children were in the 
habit of asking ‘“‘ Is my picture ready for 
inspection?” They liked that big word. 
When the picture was placed on the 
ledge, teacher and small artist stepped 
back all the way across the room and 
she listened first to the child’s opinion. 
Often the child from this point of van- 


“for inspection.” 


tage, with an interested, wise friend to 
listen would suggest the very thing that 
was needed and he went cheerfully back 
to his desk to pull off the offending color 
and try another. 































PAPER WORK SCISSOR ILLUSTRATIONS 


ILLUSTRATIONS MADE WITH CUT PAPERS BY CHILDREN OF THE FOURTH GRADE, COIT STREET SCHOOL, 
IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY, TEACHER MISS ANNIE SINGLETON. THIS PROBLEM IS DESCRIBED ON 
THE PRECEDING PAGE 
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PUBLISH IT IF POSSIBLE. HELPS FOR THE 


THE FRONTISPIECE, by Franklin Booth, 
was selected as a frontispiece for this Illustra- 
tion Number because there has been no greater 
advance achieved in illustration in the past 
twenty years than the new vigor and color in 
pen and ink work by Franklin Booth. Like 
Bewick who introduced the white line in the art 
of wood-engraved illustration, Booth has intro- 
duced the white line in pen and ink illustration. 
His work conveys the feeling of color and tone 
construction where many others’ work re- 
mained subjects in line with lack of tone value. 

It will be years before another achieves the 
distinction Franklin Booth has gained in 
illustration, and he well deserves the title, 

The Painter with the Pen 


GOOD ENGLISH POSTERS illustrates an 
excellent problem wherein the art department 
ind the English department became correlated 
n a drive for better English This was done 
in the grades of the schools of Madison, Wis- 
consin, where Miss Margaret MeGillivray 
supervises the art work, with Miss Edna J 
Clark as assistant 

The posters are fine illustrations of poster 

ymposition, are well balanced and well dis- 
plaved, and show a sensible interweaving of art 
vith other school subjects May the good 

ork continue in Madison! Miss Gillivray 
vrites 


Our posters were an outgrowth of ‘Good 


nglish Week’. During that time the pupils 
mphasized correct forms of speech by working 
it games, plays, rhymes, and slogans. To 
ipress correct forms still more effectively 
isters were made. 

‘In the first four grades only one was re- 
ured in each room and the idea used was sug- 


ested by the desire to correct the most com- 


’ mon error in the children’s speech. As an 
istration, one first grade poster showed a 
ild putting the question to her mothers, 
Vay I go to the party?’ While the main 
n for the poster was largely the teacher’s, 
h child cut all the parts from manila paper 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE ARE INVITED TO SEND IN ORIGINAL IDEAS AND ALPHABETICON MATERIAL 
FOR THIS DEPARTMENT. THE EDITORS ARE GLAD 
GRADE TEACHERS ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRED. 


TO CONSIDER ANYTHING SUBMITTED AND WILL 


and gave suggestions while a trial sheet was 
being made. ‘Tracings from the best cuttings 
were used for the final poster 

“In grades above the fourth each pupil de- 
signed an original poster, in black and white, on 
9x12 paper. After discussions and criticisms 
the pupils were set to work on their final 
posters os 

POSTER ARRANGEMENTS and_ the 
possibility of varied compositions and treat- 
ment of the same subject matter are very well 
illustrated in the group of Trelawney of the 
“Wells” posters shown on one of the pages. 
These were made by the students of the City of 
Olean, New York, under the supervision of 
Miss Louisa A. Diffenderfer who says: 

* These posters were made by the elementary 
Design class of the Olean High School As 
these were for the annual school play , they have 
created much interest, not only in the class 
itself but throughout the entire school, and 
while I realize the problem itself is by no 
means unusual, we feel that as the majority of 
the class were entering students from the 
eighth grades in January, they have done un- 
usually well.”’ 

SCHOOL ANNUAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
are usually a group of varying styles and ar- 
rangements failing to present a unity or fitness 
to the book in which they are included The 
department titles shown in this issue are from 
the State College of Brookings, South Dakota, 
and were made under the supervision of Miss 
Hazel Willis. They are the best examples of 
school annual work by students received for 
many months. The strength and decorative 
quality which they combine make them excel- 
lent subjects of study for students planning 
school annual drawings 

SCHOOL SOUVENIR POST CARDS can 
be made by students under direction of their 
teachers. Such cards may be considerably 
more artistic than the usual cards supplied by 
the commercially printed-by-the-million stock 
supplied to news stands and stores. Let the 
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teacher present the problem to the students 
having them make sketches and arrange pleas- 
ing, strong patterns in dark and light of the 
interesting views of the school These may be 
made in charcoal or ink, either with brush or 
pen. The titles and border, the lettering and 
proportions should be carefully thought out 
When it is satisfactorily completed, a photo- 
graph is made from it and post cards printed by 
photography in the usual way. One of the 
following pages shows cards made in this way 
by the students of Miss Hazel Willis of the 


South Dakota State College. Such cards are 


sure to prove a delight to the maker, the 
teacher, and the receiver They surely prove | 
so to the editor. 

NASTURTIUM DESIGNS for this month 
are made with the use of erayon pencil on char- 
coal paper. This gives a granular soft line 
conveying a different effect than the pen or 
brush line in ink. The nasturtium is a flower 
that has been much used in design, possibly 
because of the very interesting shapes presente | 
by the buds, flower, leaves, and seed pods. The 
bud, side view of flower and seeds come within 
a triangular shape while the leaf and flower 
front view are bounded by a circle. The 
nasturtium is an excellent subject for element- 
ary students of design; for problems of simple 
divisions and the varying ol the plant parts to 


different arbitrary spaces. Several possible 
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problems are suggested in the sheet of design 


motifs 


PEN AND INK ILLUSTRATIONS should 
be a subject for study in every high school art 
department Besides the very desirable quality 
of its being related to the industries and present- 
ing a training of commercial value to the 
student, it has the advantage of being work 
necessitating forethought and care Too many 
students fall into the habit with peneil and 
charcoal of thinking that anything wrong in 
drawing or arrangement doesn’t matter becaus« 
with a little eraser they can undo it all again. 
Pen and ink gives a good antidote to careless 
technique and careless viewpoint Ink put, 
stays put, and it makes the students manage 
their plans thoughtfully before they swing into 
placing the lines Don't think that pen and 
ink will make students’ work stiff A study 
of our pen and ink illustrators will show that 
pen work need not be stiff. Any medium may 
give stiffness if the student becomes over- 


conscious of his medium 


CUT PAPER ILLUSTRATIONS is a de- 
lightful method for the children of the grad 
to illustrate their stories with. Besides cutting 


their own subjects out, itis possible to make u 


pictures with parts cut out from magazin¢ 
pages. Such work will be a wonderful help 


learning arrangement of picture parts 


WHAT HAS YOUR SCHOOL DONE? 


To better the environment in which its pupils live? To make more pleasant 


to the eye the journey those students make each day to school? 


Have you been content to have the ugly fences and billboards remain year 


after year? Have the school pupils become calloused to the unkempt lots through 


which they pass? 
inating, inartistic advertising scheme? 


Has some natural beauty of your town been marred by a dom- 


Many a school has planned and carried out some inexpensive, though artistic, 
improvement. The ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE wants pictures and articles on all 


such nationally needed and patriotic art plans. 


are asked for. 


“Before and After” photographs 


If you haven’t any such material, isn’t it time that your school and 


art department became busy? We want a lot of material for an ‘Outdoor Number” 


which will show what some have done, in order that others may do likewise. 
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An Illustration of Humbug in Art 


WHEREIN THE DONKEY 1S LET OvT OF 


~VERY 
4 feit. 


jazz verse, the American art 


good thing has its counter- 
Along with jazz music and 
lover has 
been mistreated to the hoax of jazz art 
and design. 

It is stated that every American loves 
to be humbugged at least once in his 
life, “The 
finished man of the world should have 


and even Emerson said: 
tasted of every apple at least once.”’ 
Without doubt the American public 
has never viewed a greater group, of 
picture monstrosities than the collection 
and other 
that 


appeared in recent years in American 


of futurist, cubist, vorticist 


‘modernists’ ”’ creations have 


art centers. A number of these are at 
the present time breathing their last on 
the Pacific coast. 

With the beginning of hypocritical 
laudations of professional newspapers on 
the wondrous, hidden art in the “* Nude 
Descending a Stairway,” the propa- 
gandists let loose one after another of 
their hoaxes until, with clever publicity, 
a large proportion of the art public, art 
and artists were 


teachers impressed 


that here was the “‘ new art.” 

The “Nude Descending a Stairway”’ 
has descended it for the last time, for it 
now rests in oblivion in a dark closet of 
a much disgusted but wiser collector in 


+ 


the west. This picture, which by one 
sane art critic was termed “An Explo- 
sion of a Shingle Factory,”’ is the pro- 
duction of a Vorticist. Now that we 
may know the various species of this 
particular tribe of art jugglers, I hereby 
quote a description appearing in the 


lanity Fair (New York) and the 
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reader's gratitude is proportionately 
enlisted: 

“A Cubist, a Futurist, and a Vorticist 
take supper together in a cabaret. They 
musicians, women, 


see there pretty 


coffee cups, tobacco smoke, dancers, 
plates, waiters, tables, champagne bot- 
tles, mirrors, electric lights, and all the 
rest of it. The next morning the Cubist 
paints a picture composed entirely of 
coffee cups, tables, plates, and bottles 

The Futurist 


paints his impressions of the supper: 


objects that are dead. 


the riot of the thing; the mirrors, the 
eves of the woman at the table next to 
him, a waiter’s hand, the electric lights, 


a cigar; everything, in short, that 
could recreate in him the mood or im- 
pression caused by the supper. Finally 


the Vorticist, in his canvas, paints only 


the swaying figures of two of the 
musicians, or the bending turns of the 
cabaret dancers; in other words, he will 
endeavor to show human bodies, but to 
show them in a wholly ‘non-representa- 
tion, abstract sort of form.’ ”’ 

that 


inspiration for 


wherein the old 
their 
their 


So you see 
masters sought 
subjects in their religion or in 
homes or in toil, the modernists find 
theirs in a cabaret where their debased 
appetites and tastes are satisfied. This 
probably explains why they so often 
depict subjects in duplicate and multiple 
forms. Undoubtedly the dry years to 
come will reduce the number of con- 
tortionists of art. It that a 
wobbly wayfarer, upon being found in 
the gutter, explained that he saw two 
against the 


is said 


lamp posts and leaned 



















































‘RUDE DESCENDING A STATRWAY,” BY MARCEL DOCHAM?. 


wrong one. Possibly the present artists 
need less lamp posts, less props on which 


to base their studies, and with more 


individual effort will care less for 


borrowed influences. When this comes, 
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every fake movement in the arts will 
have less Pied Piper followers. 

Wherein has all this modernistic art 
found its source? It is stated on good 
authority that the movement started in 
Germany in order by any method to 
attract the attention of artists away 
from Paris. The French commerce 
leaders, bent on keeping Paris the center 
of the world of art at all hazards, 
launched these aesthetic jokes them- 
selves to thwart Germany’s herculean 
efforts. All Paris shed tears of laughter, 
increased as they realized that it was 
advertising Paris and luring the dollars 
and shillings from curious Americans 
and Englishmen. So the independent 
Salon housing these strange art produc- 
tions was kept up as a mere advertising 
scheme. 

Then came the shrewd art dealer and 
the art critic to laud that which they did 
not understand. So disgusting did this 
applause become that a group of people 
arranged a scheme wherein a pet donkey 
of the Latin Quarter was coaxed into 





THE DONKEY PAINTS A “‘MODERN’’ PICTURE WITH HIS TAIL 
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painting a few daubs on canvas with a 
brush tied to his tail. The translation 
from the article describing the plan as 
given in the Paris L’Ilustration of April 
2, 1910, tells the story; and illustrations 
of the work and the artist at work are 
also shown. 
“A Hoax at 
pendents, Paris.” 


the Salon of the Inde- 


In his Courrier de Paris last week our 
collaborator Henri Lavedan unveiled to 
us the black conspiracy fomented by his 
friend “The Groucher,”’ viz.: to make 
ready against the coming spring, once 
and for all, one of those beffas at the 
show of the “ Indépendants’’—which 
has just opened its twenty-sixth annual 
salon at the Cours-la-Reine—one of 
those beffas or vile hoaxes which are 
epoch-making in the history of enter- 
prises the best fortified against ridicule! 


Well, the 


overtaken, surpassed 


black-bilious Placide is 
so much so, that 
if one did not know his character, one 
might think that M. Lavedan had been 
the beffa has 


in the secret all along: 


just been practiced by the giddy journal 

















Fantasio with complete success, and, 
what is better, is registered, legalized, 
and attested by the proper papers. 
Some weeks ago certain newspapers 
received an incendiary manifesto pro- 
claiming the Aesthetics of the Excessive 


School. 





THIS IS THE PICTURE THE 


THE ‘‘MODERN”’ 
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DONKEY PAINTED AND WHICH 


APPLAUDED AS ART 
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It was signed by the sonorous but 
hitherto unknown name of Joachim- 
Raphael Boronali. 

‘*Exeess in everything is a power,”’ 
said he, “‘the only power. The sun is 
never too hot, the sky too green, the 
distant sea too red, the darkness too 
thickly obscure Let us ravage the 
absurd museums of art; let us trample 
on the infamous routine works of the 


No more 


lines, no more wabbling, no more master- 


makers of candy-boxes! 


ship—but dazzlement, rich redness!!”’ 

Less than eight days later at the Salon 
des Indépendants, the people who go 
crazy over originality, the good snobs 
(using the English word) whom the most 
childish audacities enchant when they 
are spread to catch their eye, turned 
their attention fixedly upon a stunning 
canvas on which the reds, greens, and 
blues screamed one against the other at 
the top of their voices—freed from every 
rule, escaped from every line—in perfect 
illustration of the manifesto uttered by 
Joachim-Raphael Boronali! 

It was signed by this same ultra- 
montane name and called itself very 
“And the Sun Sank to his 
On the 
other hand it did not explode so entirely 


poetically : 
Sleep upon the Adriatic Sea.”’ 


without all measure in the midst of so 
many other merciless daubs. 
Alas, alas! 


not notice that Boronali was nothing but 


Those who admired it did 


(yet very transparently) the anagram of 
Aliboron! 


lais in the sense of an ass and a fool. 


(This word is used by Rabe- 
Now the masterpiece of painting 
which had moved certain souls easily 
fired by enthusiasm was really and truly 
painted . . . by a donkey! 
by a donkey but with his tail! 


not only 
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The jolly 
shows the artist at work in the midst of 


photograph reproduced 
a group of young men and women, the 
artists who had conceived, in order to 
protest against the excessive eclecticism 
and exclusiveness of the Indépendants, 
the plan of this laughable farce, and 
succeeded to the full in putting it 
through. And the affidavit drawn by 
Lawyer Brionne stating that he saw the 
intelligent donkey, well known to the 
denizens of the Butte Montmartre, 
hard at work on the canvas, permits of 
no attempt at denial of the fact. 

Can we nourish the hope at least that 
the adventure shall save us from the 
Excessivist School, and deliver us from 
the priests, pontiffs, and scatterers of 
incense? . 

The Art World states: 

We wonder, will this practical joke, 
which was actually played upon the 
Paris critics, open the eyes of the 
American public to the doubtful value of 
much of the newspaper criticisms pub- 
lished in Europe and also here? And 
will our public learn from the brief 
history here given of the Paris Independ- 
ent Salon—which the organizers of the 
New York Independent Exhibition are 
so proud to refer to as their parent Salon 
and which they say has so “high a 
standing’’—that the basis of the whole 
Independent Salon of Paris is mere 
vaudeville business—coupled with every 
degree of charlatanism ever practiced 
in history? If they will only remember 
these things when they go to the 
“Modern Art”’ shows here, they will at 
least laugh all the more heartily when 
they find that they have not been quite 
so much humbugged as the organizers 
expect will be the case. 
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TREE SHADOWS 


PLANT LIFE 10 
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TREE SHADOWS. NOT ONLY IS THE TREE ALONE A THING OF BEAUTY, BUT ALSO IS ITS SHADOW, 
WHEN THE WINTER MOON IS SHINING ON THE FRESHLY FALLEN SNOW WE MAY TRACE THE DELICATE 
INTERLACING OF SHADOW FORMS BREAKING UP AN OTHERWISE WHITISH EXPANSE INTO LACEWORK. 


WHO COULD REFRAIN FROM RENDERING IT DECORATIVELY? 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 SCHOOL ANNUAL DRAWINGS [| 































































































ILLUSTRATIONS FOR SCHOOL ANNUALS. DESIGNS COMBINING DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENTS WITH 
GOOD DARK AND LIGHT PARTS. BY THE STUDENTS OF THE STATE COLLEGE, BROOKINGS, SOUTH 
DAKOTA; MISS HAZEL WILLIS, SUPERVISOR 
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[ILLUSTRATION | 3: POST CARDS 










































































SCHOOL PICTURE POST CARDS DRAWN IN INK AND THE DRAWINGS THEN PHOTOGRAPHED ONTO 
I r CARDS. DESIGNED BY THE STUDENTS OF MISS HAZEL WILLIS, STATE COLLEGE, BROOKINGS, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
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POSTER DESIGN 47 : CUT PAPER POSTERS 








TO USE | ENGLISH is 


ENGLISH |] DESIGN 












































GOOD ENGLISH POSTERS CUT PAPER POSTERS MADE BY THE STUDENTS OF THE GRADES OF THI 
MADISON, WISCONSIN. SCHOOLS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MISS MARGARET MCGILLIVRAY, SUPER- 
VISOR, AND MISS EDNA J. CLARK, ASSISTANT 





POSTER DESIGN 47 SCHOOL POSTERS 
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POSTER COMPOSITIONS 
4 


SHOWING VARIED ARRANGEMENTS, FOR THE SAME SUBJECT, OF LETTERING 
IDEA BY THE STUDENTS OF THE OLEAN HIGH SCHOOL, OLE AN, NEW YORK, UNDER THE SUPER- 
VISION OF MISS LOUISA A. DIFFENDERFER 
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PLANT LIFE 10 39-38 NASTURTIUM 



































DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT 38 37-39 NASTURTIUM DESIGNS 
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PRINTING 49 2-15 


SHADING MACHINE 


WORK 















NO. XVII. FINE LINE PHOTOENGRAVING FROM SHADING MACHINE DRAWING 


FINE LINE ENGRAVING (Relief) 
G shading MACHINE DRAWING. Drawings made with the 


shading machine can be recognized by their geometrically pat- 

terned shades. The shading machine is a frame-like contrivance 
holding a gelatin film with relief surfaces. These relief surfaces when 
inked are placed over the drawing and the inked pattern transferred to 
the desired background or sections of the drawing. The process per- 
mits of greater variety of effects than the scratch board patterns, and 
has the advantage of being applicable also to the metal engravings 
while in the process of making. Drawings may be made entirely with 
the shading machine or the patterns may be used just as an auxiliary 
to a pen drawing. The engravings come under fine line work. 
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PRINTING 49 2-15 CRAYON WORK 
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NO. XVIII. FINE LINE PHOTOENGRAVING FROM CRAYON DRAWING 
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FINE LINE ENGRAVING (Relief ) 
C sirtnce DRAWING. When a crayon drawing is made upon a 


surfaced paper, it presents the lines in a granular appearance 

caused by multiple dots. It is because of these separate dots 
that such a drawing can be engraved by the line method in photo- 
engraving. If the subject is drawn in crayon upon smooth paper it 
then becomes necessary to use the half-tone process to hold the subject. 
A very heavy reduction of a crayon drawing also requires a half-tone to 
reproduce the subject. A crayon drawing for line zinc process should 
not be made more than a third larger then the engraving. A greater 
proportion requires the more expensive method, involving a copper line 
etching similar to the above engraving. 
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THE ALPHABETICON DOUBLE REFERENCE INDEX 


USED AND RECOMMENDED BY THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 





{Mount selected material on cards 
of appropriate color, 10 x 14, large 
size, to be filed long edges horizon- 
tal, and 7x10, small size, to be 


filed short edges horizontal. 


§Decide under which of the fifty 
general topics each card would be 
Write 


that topic in the upper left corner 


most likely to be in demand. 


of the card, and place after it the 
index number of that topic. For 
example (see 

PAINTING 49. 


foregoing page), 


§In the upper right corner write 
the specific subject. 
CRAYON WORK 


For example, 


JIn the center of the top add the 


index numbers indicating other 


topics under which the card might 


be in demand 
15, for it is a good example of 
Illustration, and H nan PF gure 


For example, 2, 


At the bottom of the card or on 
the back write such other useful 


information as may be needed. 


qFile the cards alphabetically by 
general topics (left hand corner), 
and under each topic alphabetically 
by specific subjects (right hand 
corner), and keep them always in 


this order. 


¥To find every card in the Alpha- 
beticon that might be used to illus- 
trate any one topic, for example, 
Color Study, select every card hav- 
ing the index number of that topic 
at its head. 


1 


9) 


ne Wet 


© oO =I 


—_ 
OS 


16 


School Topics 
Illustration 
Transportation 
Object Drawing 
Photography 
Landscape 
Picture Study 
History of Art 
Natural Forces 
Plant Life 

Fish Life 

Insect Life 

Bird Life 
Animal Life 
Human Figure 
Sand Tables 
Clay Work 
Paper Work 
Weaving 
Sewing 
Costume 
Embroidery 
Lace Work 
Stencil Work 
Block Printing 
Basketry 
Leather Work 
Geometric Drawing 
Working Drawing 
Woodwork 
Metal Work 
Machinery 
Interior Decoration 
Architecture 
Borders 


} Surface Designs 


Rosettes, Florettes 


Decorative Arrangement 


Principles of Beauty 
Color Study 
Symbolism 
Lettering 
Advertising 

Holiday Projects 
Calendars 


>) Cover Design 


Poster Design 
Bookplates 
Printing 
Bookbinding 


Advertising 
Animal Life 
Architecture 
Basketry... 
Bird Life 
Block Printing 
Bookplates 
Bookbinding 
Borders 
Calendars 
Clay Work 
Color Study 
Costume. 
Cover Design. 


Decorative Arrangement 


Embroidery 

Fish Life.. 
Geometric Drawing 
History of Art. 
Holiday Projects. 
Human Figure 
Illustration.. 
Insect Life. 
Interior Decoration 
Lace Work 
Landscape 
Leather Work 
Lettering 
Machinery 
Metal Work 
Natural Forces 
Object Drawing 
Paper Work. 
Photography 
Picture Study 
Plant Life. 


Poster Design 


Principles of Beauty.. 


Printing... 


Rosettes and Florettes 


Sand Table Work. 
School Topics. . 
oo” ee 
Stencil Work 
Surface Patterns. 
Symbolism.. . 
Transportation 
ee 


WOOGWOEK..... 0.550005 
Working Drawing... 
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14 
34 
26 
13 
25 
48 
50 
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40 
21 
46 
38 








